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FOREWORD 


Every human being ultimately is the product of interaction 
between the genotype (inherent genetic make up) andthe environment. 
While heredity determines potential, the home, health and educational 
environment determine whether young children bloom or remain 
"blossoms in the dust". There is a well-known saying - as the twig is 
bent, so the branch will grow. \t is in this context that Early Childhood 
Care and Education assume critical significance with reference to 
giving the child an enabling environment for the full expression of his/ 
her innate potential for physical and mental development. 


lam happy thatthroughthe SURAKSHA series of publications, 
acareful chronicling ofthe many excellent examples of Early Childhood 
Care and Education in India is being undertaken. This series will 
enable scholars and researchers as well as policy makers and 
practitioners to learn from the rich diversity of experience available 
within our country in this field. Such an understanding is fundamental 
to learning from successes and thereby helping to replicate effective 
and economically viable models of day care. 


This series has been lovingly put together and is the result of 
close cooperation among the many people who have worked hard on 
it. On behalf of the Foundation, | must particularly thank the members 
of the Advisory Committee, who have given unsparingly of their time 
and effort, the distinguished scholars who have written the case 
studies, the agencies whose work has been documented and the Aga 
Khan Foundation (India) for their support. 


M.S. Swaminathan 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The SURAKSHA series has grown from an idea which has 
been germinating for a long time. Scholars have long felt the need 
for documentation of Early Childhood Education Care and Education 
programmes in India. While there has been a wealth of experience in 
the country, with many small-scale experiments under the leadership 
of outstanding thinkers and educational leaders, it has been realised 
that hardly any of it has been recorded for a wider public. 


The vast diversity in the situations of women and children in 
the country implies that child care services, especially day care, would 
vary widely inresponse to local and specific needs. Atthe sametime, 
programmes for young children, by their very nature must be highly 
personalised, direct, small in scale, and rooted in local culture and 
relationships. Diversity and responsiveness to needs are hence an 
essential characteristic of successful programmes for young children. 
In the last two decades, with the rapid expansion of child care 
programmes like the Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS) 
in the State sector, it has become all the more important to draw the 
attention of policy makers to the importance of the flexibility and 
responsiveness represented by these multiple approaches. 
Documentation has thus emerged as an essential tool for advocacy. 


It was with the twin objectives of dissemination and advocacy 
that Project ACCESS embarked in 1993, with the support of the Aga 
Khan Foundation (India), on the project entitled Multiple Approaches 
in ECCE in India, with a view to bringing out a series of studies 
documenting innovative approaches to ECCE in India. 
Dr.T.S.Saraswati, Head, Department of Human Development and 
Family Studies, M.S. University of Baroda, who has for long been 
urging the need for such documentation, was an incomparable guide 
and adviser in launching the project. With the help of an Advisory 
Committee consisting of distinguished representatives from several 
disciplines, ranging from Child Development and Education to 
Management and Women’s Studies, criteria were drawn up for 


selection of programmes to be included in the series and procedures 
were developed for a participatory process of documentation. 


The series of case-studies represents a wide range of 
experiences in terms of geography, auspices and structure. The 
locations range from the Himalayan region to the coastal South, from 
industrial metropolis to rural or tribal hamlets. The programmes are 
run by diverse institutions — voluntary agencies, trade unions, 
educational institutions and women’s groups. The programmes include 
spontaneous private efforts as well as statutory obligations and 
government/ non-government partnerships; they are employer-funded 
and union-sponsored, school-basedorcommunity based. The common 
element is acommitmentto address the intersecting needs of women, 
young children andgirls. Inaddition, each programme is need-based, 
client-oriented and responsive, a system of optimal size witha 
minimum life of three years, caters to lower socio-economic groups 
and is non-profit making in nature. The series title SURAKSHA was 
chosen for its rich resonance implying an all embracing, nurturant 
care, visually represented in the logo; while the colour of the coveris 
intended to evoke the specific geographical context. 


The process of developing the studies has been a participatory 
one, involving a researcher/writer working closely with the agency 
concerned, and providing opportunities for sharing and mutual learning 
among the agencies through a network and occasional meetings. 
The studies are process-oriented in nature and not merely descriptive, 
focussing both on the unique features and the replicable aspects of 
each programme, finances, sustainability, the child care worker, the 
Organisational structure and relevant linkages. The concluding part 
in each case dwells on implications of the programme for wider policy 
initiatives for young children. An overview of the economics of child 
care is expected to follow the last study in the series. 


This study, the secondin the series, focusses onthe pioneering 
first attempt in this country to develop day care for a segment of 
society that had remained invisible till then — the children of migrant 
rural labourers living on construction sites in large cities. Twenty five 


years old already, the programme remains small, confined only to a 
handlful of centres in three cities; yet it has had a profound influence, 
out of all proportion to its size, on programming, funding and training 
and on the concept of day-care itself. 


This study confines itself to Delhi, wnere Mobile Creches was 
born, but refers where relevant to the work in Bombay and Pune. 
The programme is run along similar lines in all three cities -- the 
differences arise mainly from the nature of the population served. 
In Delhi, there has been a significant extension to slums and 
resettlements, while in Bombay and Pune the emphasis is still on 
construction sites. This affects many aspects of the programme -- the 
pattern of attendance, the staff-child ratio, the size of the centres, the 
daily schedule, the training, the kind of funding and ultimately the 
costs. These differences, which are commented upon in parts of the 
text, give some indication of the enormous pressures and problems 
of working for a mobile population. 


The study examines all aspects of the programme in depth, 
exploring the components of quality. As the story unfolds, one can 
begin to see the links between cost, quality and replication, and to 
appreciate that "low cost" in material terms can achieve little 
without " high cost" in human terms, though the latter may often 
be undervalued. It is one more reminder that there are no simple 
answers to the complex questions of human development. 


a 


February 1995 Mina Swaminathan 
Series Editor 
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1 BEGINNINGS AND CHANGES 


Mobile Creches is the outcome of 
the vision of a group of enlightened women 
who ardently desired that those children who 
spend their early years amidrubble and stone 
should also have the basics of a joyous 
childhood and loving care. 


Who were these children? 


From the hinterlands of Delhi and 
from far off villages in Madhya Pradesh, 
Bihar and Orissa, children straggled along 
with their migrantfamilies whocame in search 
of casual labour. Rural men and women, 
hoping to eke out a meagre existence, with 
no skills, no education and no notion of what 
city life would be like, took their children 
with them as they moved from place to place. 
Contracted to work on building sites for the 
city rich, they came with hardly any 
belongings, clutching their undernourished, 
unkempt little children. While they laboured, 
in the scorching sun, merciless rain, and the 
biting cold of Delhi, the children idled around, 
scantily sheltered from the sunsand cold. 


Who were these women? 


They watched with concern the 
babies precariously hammocked under a little 
shade, with older ones playing in dangerous 
conditions of rising brick and steel. In 


retrospect, recalling how their work began, 
they all said: 


It was Meera, of course... Meera 
Mahadevan... her motivation and enthusiasm 
were difficult to resist. She was so single- 
minded in her dedication. These children are 
ours, she used to say... we have an obligation 
to help make their lives better, while their 
mothers toil for almost eight hours every 
day... anxious about the well-being of their 
little ones, snatching a few minutes to 
breastfeed babies, to admonish older ones, 
taking care of younger ones, ... often girls 
of six and seven, deprived of a carefree and 
happy childhood. 


Meera Mahadevan was indeed an 
inspiring leader, giving the movementa Zest 
that far exceeded its resources. 


Meera.. in the year 1969, was the 
Secretary of the Women and Children’s 
Subcommittee of the Gandhi Centenary 
Committee. She noticed the workers toiling 
at the site where the Gandhi Centenary 
exhibition was coming up — the children lying 
exposed in neglected conditions. With the 
speed and determination characteristic of 
her personality, she set up a subcommittee 

. coaxed the contractor to provide a tent, 
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asked around for a child care worker... 
collected some funds... and without fuss or 
any detailed survey to discover the feltneeds, 
which were so obvious anyway, herpractical 
and direct approach made the humble setup 
happen without fuss. 


How did it begin? 


Meera talked to the mothers at the 
construction Site... some were friendly, others 
suspicious... but the event began... setting 
into motion other ripples. Her 
straightforward action- response attitude took 
place in an environment which was welfare- 
oriented. The desultorily trained balsevika 
was indifferent... hours were long and 
arduous... with children to be cleaned up, 
who returned dirtier the next day. Undaunted, 
little experienced, and with practically no 
help available, but with much determination, 
a few more creches began. With the 
realization that there were legal obligations 
on the part of the contractor to provide for 
acreche atwork sites... difficult negotiations 
were initiated. It was a new experience for 
contractors... and certainly the beginnings 
were not impressive: the creches could not 
stand the scrutiny of norms of hygiene, 
professional child care, or even adequacy of 
shelter... but there was warmth and 
understanding within an environment the 
mothers knew was compatible with their 
own... a process had begun. 


Mobile Creches was registered in 
1969 as a separate society with a donation 
of Rs.100 to-start a bank account. Meera put 


her full faith into the operation of this 
movement so that a work ethic was 
incorporated into its constitution... an ethic 
that has been the mainstay of Mobile Creches 
ever since. A movement working with the 
people in situ, by a group of articulate and 
dynamic women, pulling together as a team 
to make things happen, despite all odds. 


How did it grow? 


Looking back over the 25 years since 
its inception, from a time of simple structures 
of mobile tents, with a few necessities stored 
in trunks and days spent cajoling parents, 
arguing with contractors to give a little 
sheltered space within the construction site... 
some water, and in dark winters, some 
electricity... Mobile Creches has spread to 
three cities. Today it has about 24 centres in 


Delhi, 22 in Bombay and 8 in Pune with 


4200-4500 young children at any one time. 
The organisation spans wide distances from 
Delhi to Gurgaon (in the adjoining Haryana 
state) and in Bombay from the Dharavislums 
to Thane district, while concentrating in the 
city of Pune. Tables | and 2 summarise the 
growth over time and the reach in space. 


Several of the pathfinders who had 
struggled through the initial days with Meera 
to keep the services going have said : 


... the unique quality that has kept the 
movement going was that we were confronted 
with human disparities... a cognitive 
dissonance, if you will. With Meera’s 
charismatic leadership, we wanted to do 
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Beginnings and Changes 


Table 1 


s 


Cumulative total of centres run 1969-1994 


Table 2 


Number of centres in 1993-94 


something, although we had no set plan in 
our minds in the beginning. These human 
beings showed us that in spite of poverty 
there was an inner strength... they ended 
their day with a smile on their faces. We 
wanted to energise a group of dedicated 
workers, primarily to care for these children, 
and also to relieve mothers of their anxiety 
for the child’s care and protection. We 
gradually developed approaches... directly 
for the child and indirectly for the mother 
and older children in the family. We believed 
in a team approach... a_ participatory 
consensus oh how to synchronise our 
activities to offer regularand quality services... 
the honesty of purpose is what carried us 
onwards. Whoever joined in the initial stages 
had to be willing to do field work... to sit on 


the ground with workers, with no distance 
of class or hierarchy. 


Since 1969, when the work began 
inahumble way with amembership of seven 
to form a society under the Societies 
Registration Act (1860), the organisation has 
progressed in established practices and a 
disciplined regularity of services for children 
who have now grown up. From a few huts, . 
the organisation has grown into a network 
of centres... some in municipality-loaned 
buildings, others in le:n-to shacks against 
gigantic construction sites... others in newly 
and specially built rooms... and still others 
in damp murky basements of unfinished 
constructions. Being an apolitical 
Organisation, with no axe to grind, the 
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Beginnings and Changes 


centre plays a quiet but unique role, moving 
along with construction workers from site to 
Site, and known to whole communities of 
construction officials from the thekedar ¢ to 
the jamadar , the municipality officials and 
other NGOs. 


From ‘mobile’ to ‘non-mobile’ creches 


In 1973, when there was a sudden 
slump in construction activity, Mobile 
Creches, which had by then developed some 
expertise in day-care, decided to enter slums 
in order to reach out to underprivileged urban 
children. Three years later, in a massive 
upheaval of the population, thousands living 
in slums were shifted toa ring of resettlement 
colonies around Delhi, and Mobile Creches 


went with them. However, the priority target 


group even now remains the children of 
migrant construction workers. 


While the slum parents are 
non-mobile and relatively stable, the 
construction worker communities, because 
of the nature of building construction, are 
transitory. Depending upon the season and 


Table 3 


*CS - Construction Sites 
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the need for their kind of labour at the 
sites, they move from one site to another. 
Hence the difference in patterns of 
attendance between the ‘mobile’ and ‘non- 
mobile’ creches. Table 3, which contrasts the 
total number of children touched by the 
programme in a given year and the average 
number likely to be found on any given day, 
reflects the mobility of the population. Fig.2° re, 
10 gives a picture, on the other hand, of the — 
pattern of attendance, pointing out the 
difference between Delhi, which serves a 
number of slums/resettlements and Bombay- 
Pune, with their relatively mobile population. 


Objectives of the organisation 


This major objective was and is: 

* Providing young children of construction 
women workers with a set of holistic 
development facilities, and working to 
pioneer a system of day-care. Later other 
objectives came into focus. These are: 

* Creating and maintaining an esprit de 
corps among workers 

* Developing competence and the 
professional calibre of the organization 


Total and average numbers of children reached 1993-94 


**R/S -Resettlements / Slums 


Note: ¢ thekedar: contractor, jamadar: labour sub-contractor 
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* Creating a decentralized, autonomous and 
institutionalized system 

* Interacting ona shared basis with parents, 
community and contractor 

* Sharing experiential learning through 
training personnel of other similar 

_ organisations 

* Lobbying and networking for the cause 

of the migrant labourer’s child 


The beginning was an ad hoc strategy 
in response to an immediate need: to provide 
mother and child with quality services on the 
site. The answer was to be on the spot and 
at hand. In the early years, the system was 


Day Care for Construction Workers’ Children 


built up, almost brick by brick, to help a 
population that is often in transit. 


Interviews with personnel at various 
levels stress the sense’ of leadership that 
pervades the organisation at all levels. It is 
a collective effort to find solutions, make 
decisions and meet challenges. As one 
volunteer boldly asserts, 


Whatever happens to us... long 
hours... hassles... situations that seem to have 
no solutions... the will and determination to 
make things happen at the field site are the 
most important. 


The beginning was an ad hoc strategy in response to an immediate 
need: to provide mother and child with quality services on the site. 
The answer was to be on the spot and at hand. 


—————_——~——— | td 
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2 DYNAMICS OF CHANGE 


Mobile Creches has come a long 
way sinee its humble beginning in 1969. By 
1988, an office building for governance of 
the three cities was completed and by 1994, 
there were 300 organising, supervising and 
field staff. 


The story of growth 


In the words of a pathfinder: 


Initially the programme had a 
middle-class orientation, with housewives 
who had professional skills and with 
elitist fund-raisers. There were frequent 
communications on how to resolve 
challenging issues and much conscious 
effort on creating a rapport-building 
atmosphere among the workers and the 
mothers, and a constant reforming of 
activities and supervision of services. 


Atthe beginning, there wasadilemma 
in policy, as to whether the child should 
receive elitist treatment.. be takeen in acar to 
a hospital... have chairs to sit on, and an 
environment different from what the child 
was used to. Another pioneer said: 


Sensibly, we were strict that the 
environment be deliberately kept no 
different from home, but with a very 


decisive difference... cleanliness of the 
environment and person, treating the child 
as an individual in a group, keeping the 
events as culturally familiar and easy as 
possible, even to encouraging older 
children who came in after their school 
hours for tutorials, to play, to help with the 
younger ones in activities such as 
combing their hair, helping in the 
distribution of milk. But we always had a 
well-organised schedule... a holistic 
movement to give the child a sense 
of belonging, in an environment 
that treated him/her as an individual 
in spite of the rapid turnover at 
construction Sites. 


In the early seventies, on a crest of 
meeting with support and successes, 
the organisation began to grow both in 
number of centres and programme 
components. There was strengthening of 
non-formal education for school-going 
children, maintenance of the health status 
of the children, vocational training for boys, 
assistance in getting school-age children 
their birth certificates for admission into 
municipal schools,conducting demonstrations 
on food hygiene and family planning 
for mothers. Lok Doot, an educational 
theatre troupe, was created to perform 
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.on themes relevant to the community. 
Various programmes for outreach, 
in-service and pre-service training were 
also initiated. 


The consensus was that the 
tasks taken on with great enthusiasm were 
becoming difficult to orchestrate in a 
cohesive manner. 


The demise of Meera in 1977 
created a deep void, and management of 
the organisation devolved upon three 
consecutive chairpersons with fixed terms 
of office. Structures took shape to give 
Mobile Crechesmore freedom and flexibility 
in Operation. In the 80s, a Management 
Committee for Delhi was set up so that 
the parent body could focus on macro- 
activities of policy programming, monitoring 
and fund-raising related to the enhancement 
of all its branches at Delhi, Bombay 
and Pune. , 


Facing new challenges 


Simultaneously, events took piace 
in quick succession to hasten this process 
of “institutionalisation.” The 1978 
amendment to the Industrial Disputes Act 
sought to bring all NGOs under the 
category of industry. The Finance Act 
of 1983 strangulated fund-raising activities, 
as funds raised by sales were to be 
considered taxable. 


This evoked a salary bargaining 
strike, in 1981, of a few workers, mainly 


males working in adult education classes. 
The consequences involved legal matters 
for which Mobile Creches was largely 
unprepared. Further, in 1988-89, questions 
about the institution’s finances were 
asked in Parliament, leading to along-drawn- 
out bureaucratic enquiry and auditing of 
the previous five years’ accounting, relating 
to sources of funding. Meanwhile, the 
Hospital Bill, intended to free NGOs from 
the cumbersome taxation and dispute 
settlement procedures of the Industrial 
Disputes Act remained, and still is, on 
the anvil. 


All these efforts took their toll 
and the organization became still more 
severe with itself. 


No honorarium was to be given 
to any volunteer unless the person had a 
well-defined responsibility for which there 
was accountability... we had to put into 
practice a set of rules and regulations 
for internal promotions. 


All these upheavals did not 
affect the delivery of services for the 
migrant child or the resetthement and 
the slum child. But policy changes were 
initiated to balance the attitudinal 
component of a spirit of voluntarism with 
that of increasing ‘institutionalisation’ 
through administrative strategies. A need 
was felt for a professional cadre to ensure 
continuity. Further, the management was 
concermed about the continuance of funds, 
as recurring components of the budget 


Dynamics of Change 


were high, especially in the case of 
staff salaries. 


Some policy changes 


Streamlining the management, 
extending the professional profile of 
the organisation and intensifying the 
vibrancy of its activities for child 
care, while limiting the size of the operation, 
were some of the major changes that 
took place in the late 80’s. 


These, however, triggered a sense 
of diffidence among the personnel. 
They were now in the vulnerable 
position of being evaluated on criteria 
other than seniority. Those who had 
better educational qualifications and 
proven ability were now in more 
favourable positions, while those with only 
years of experience to their credit, felt 
unsure of their future progress. They 


g 


needed reassurance, which the decision- 
makers were quick to perceive, and 
gave willingly. This vibrancy in seeking 
strategies to motivate staff to higher 
levels of competence, inspite of the 
problems it would face, is the hallmark 
of Mobile Creches. 


The members of the Managing 
Committee resigned in 1992 because 
of overload of tasks, leading to renewed 
fluidity. Members of the Governing 
Body took on tasks for the Delhi 
Branch, and quickly put together a 
Working Committee for it. It has as its 
temporary head, the chairperson of 
the Governing Body, who _ has an 
overloaded working day. The organisation 
is once again at the stage of trying 
to find ways and means of extricating the 
Governing Body members from the 
Delhi branch, and restoring the balance 
between the two. 


EE EE 
This vibrancy in seeking strategies to motivate staff to higher levels of 


competence, inspite of the problems it would face, is the hallmark of 
Mobile Creches. 
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3 CHILD CARE AT THE CENTRE 


What a centre looks like 


At construction sites, accommoda- 
tion is allotted to the centres by contractors. 
It varies, and is usually makeshift. To 
bring in a cheerful atmosphere, workers 
brighten up the place with children’s happy 
drawings and simple hand-made toys. They 
build an atmosphere of warmth, happiness 
and security carefully nurtured by the 
organisers over the years. An environment 
of comfort, clean, caring and happy, 
exists. Over the years, standards for the 
centre have been set for equipment, staff- 
child ratio, schedule of activities and 
community outreach. (Appendix 1). 


What happens there 


Children are in three groups: 
babies and toddlers, ranging from 0-3 years, 
a preschool group of 3-5 year olds and 
an older group, anywhere from 5 to 10 years 
old. In the afternoon, primary school 
children come in for informal tutorials, 


and for those who are unable to gain 
admission in schools, efforts are made 
to help them follow the standard municipal 
school curriculum. Fig.1 Pg 4 


Adults are busy in between the 
Set activities: maintaining attendance/ 
health/nutrition records, getting snacks/ 


‘supplements ready and served with the 


help of'older children. Children are 
brought in the mornings, as and when 
the parents get to work, and cheerfully 
greeted and chatted with. Records of 
perishable items consumed, of materials — 
used, and cleaning, sorting, shelving, setting- 
up for the next day, are managed in a 
disciplined and team-oriented spirit. Food 
supplementsare milk, a fruit (when available), 
and a porridge prepared by the helper 
and others who may be free to help and 
who get the work done smoothly. Each day 
brings its own challenges and rewards, 
as may be seen from a description of the 
activities at a centre. 


aed 


They build an atmosphere of warmth, happiness and security carefully 
nurtured by the organisers over the years. An environment of comfort, 
clean, caring and happy, exists. 
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Life on the worksite 


The hand that rocks the cradles 


Child Care at the Centre 


A typical day at a centre May 1990 
8.00 am 


It is.summer, and as Maya walks 
towards the centre she can already feel 
the searing heat that will soon replace 
these few morning hours of respite. Maya is 
the centre in-charge. She hopes there will be 
electricity today. And water. The centre is 
always a low priority for the building 
contractor. There has been noelectricity since 
2.00 pm the previous day and the children 
are suffering from prickly heat boils over 
their bodies. She steels herself for a 
~ confrontation. 


The site 


The construction site boasts of 
several modern-looking structures which, 
when completed, will be parts of a large 
research institute. The skyline above the 
site is dramatically uneven - high peaks of 
the finished structures interspersed with 
low-lying shacks where the labourers live 
and large patches of cleared land where 
the foundations of new structures are being 
laid. The eye moves uneasily, jerkily across 
this uneven landscape - the inequality it 
bespeaks. The Mobile Creches centre is 
situated unobtrusively behind a nearly- 
completed building. To the right and left of 
the centre, construction is still taking place. 
No pretty gardens or playgrounds for the 
children here. Only gaping foundation 
pits and steel girders, piles of brick and 
mortar and dry cement dust constantly 
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assailing the nostrils. At this hour of 
the morning, the landscape is particularly 
grim and abandoned-looking. Even the 
ubiquitous dust has not stirred yet. The only 
signs of life come from within the squalid 
labourers’ shacks some distance away, 
where the morning meal is being prepared. 


The centre 


The centre is a temporary structure 
about 50 square feet in area, walls of 
bare brick and a roof of tin sheets. Two low 
brick walls divide the room into three 
sections: the largest section is for the creche 
children (O - 2 yrs), and the two others 
are for the balwadi children (3 - 5 yrs) and 
children of school-going age (6 upwards) 
in the Non-Formal Education (NFE) 
section. From the outside, the centre is 
indistinguishable except for the sounds of 
children laughing, orcrying. Inside, the creche 
section 1s clean and bright but minimally 
furnished; baby cots, fashioned out of wooden 
beams and pieces of cloth (like hammocks) 
line the walls. There are three makeshift 
second-hand wooden cupboards. Two large 
steel trunks, aconstant reminder of the itinerant 
existence of both the creche and the children, 
complete the modest furniture. The centre of 
the room is taken up by plastic mats on which 
the children will sit, eat, soil and play during 
the day. The two other sections are similarly 
furnished except that the balwadi has a large 
durrie in the centre instead of plastic mats 
and the NFE section has four low wooden 
tables in addition to the durrie. 
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The groundwork 


Modest though it is, the centre is 
a triumph for Mobile Creches. It was 
started almost a year ago, against great 
odds. The contractor had been more 
resistant than most, and’ had finally 
conceded a small space for the centre 
only after the most dogged persuasion 
and some good, old-fashioned nagging. 
After the big battle was won, there 
were small strategic skirmishes where 
territory was won bit by bit by using tact; 
running water, electricitysupply and 
a small bathroom have been gained in 
this way. 


Between 8.30 am and 9.00 am, 
there is a long procession of mothers 
leaving their babies for the day. Some older 
children also come in to leave their siblings. 
Many mothers stay and talk to the caretakers 
until the siren sounds. 


8.30 am - 9.30 am 


Maya’s four co-workers have 
already started getting ready forthe day. Two 
will look after the balwadi, one is in charge 
of the NFE children and Maya, who is the 
centre-in-charge, will work in the creche 
along with another full-timer and two part- 
time helpers provided by the contractor. 
A mixture of cereal and milk is already 


_ being prepared in the small kitchen. Devi is 


carrying a bucket outside to throw out its 
contents, leaving behind just a hint of 
phenyle in the air. 


Two-year-old Gumna wails as her 
mother leaves her in the creche. Today she 
has come after a gap of 19 days. The family 
had gone back to the village for 15 days, and 
she was sick at home for 4 days. Devi, a 
creche worker, takes Gumna in her lap without 
batting an eyelid at her mother’s long 
explanations. Her crying will pass, she says. 


Child Care at the Centre 
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Meal time is the best time 


It happens all the time. Every few minutes 
Gumna’s older sister, Tara, comes in 
anxiously to placate the baby. This fierce 
protectiveness towards younger siblings is 
very characteristic of migrant children. Until 
the creche workers have succeeded in 
establishing a relationship of trust with the 
family, itcontinues. This is one among many 
reasons that the three sections of the centre 
are not physically closed off from each other 
- toallow for the natural spillover of children 
from one to the other. The centre is an 
integrated space; their space. By 9.30 am the 
children are settling in for the day, and Tara 
finally carts Gumna off outside, balancing 
the baby on her thin hip. 


The morning is taken up in 
feeding the creche children. Balma, one of 
the part-time helpers, brings the cereal and 
milk out in a large pot and starts ladling it 


out in small, round aluminium bowls. Devi 
and Maya are, meanwhile, absorbed in 
getting the children ready for the meal, 
putting on clean bibs for those who are 
awake and playing about on the plastic mats. 
Some are barely a few months old and are 
fast asleep in their hammocks. 


The goal for the next half hour is 
to yet the babies fed. And gradually the 


‘task gets done. A few children are old 


enough to try and spoon the mixture into 
their own mouths. Others have to be fed. 
It is a messy business, and many have the 
cereal smeared on their chins and noses. But 
today the entire process is faster than on 
most days. Although the Centre has an 
average attendance of 85, today there are 
barely 35. Many children are lying sick 
at home, having fallen prey to a measles 
epidemic on the site. 
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At home 


Working at play 


Child Care at the Centre 


10.00 am - 12.00 noon: Creche 


Now, the children are being given 
water in little round aluminium bowls. These 
are the only utensils in the centre, used for 
both food and water. Then Aarti, one of the 
supervisors, here for the day on her rounds, 
settles down to play with the children. One 
girl snuggles up into her lap, while the others 
sit and play with toys or crawl about on the 
large plastic mat. One baby decides it is time 
to cry again. But he is soon fascinated by 
a bright piece of paper he has spotted outside 
the balwadi entrance, and is up and away as 
fast has he can on all fours. By 11.30 am, 
itis time tocount the number of children who 
are on special diets. Aarti looks into the 
register which is used to record nutritional 
data and calls out the numbers to Devi. This 
is also an opportunity for her to check the 
registers and ensure that data is being recorded 
regularly - for the duration of her visit, she 
is both a creche worker and a supervisor. It 
is now nearly 12.00 noon and the staff are 
busy preparing for another mealtime. 


The staff have negotiated a time with 
the contractor when nursing mothers can 
come to the centre and feed their babies, 
without their wage being slashed. Shortly 
after 10.30 am they start arriving and then 
again at mealtime (12.00 noon). Lactating 
mothers and those who suffer from anaemia 
are also on special diets. Noni’s mother finishes 
breastfeeding her youngest son in the creche 
and going over to the NFE section, asks 
Noni to fetch water for their home. The 
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12-year-old runs off in the direction of 
the labourers’ shacks. He will return in 
a while and pick up his lessons where he 
left off. 


Aarti finds time to talk to Girija’s 
mother, who is just about to leave. Girija is 
11 years old and used to come to the NFE 
while her brother was looked after in the 
creche. She has not been seen for several 
weeks. Why? The motheris shy and hesitant. 
She finally confesses - her husband 
disapproves of his daughter attending the 
centre. This spurs a good half hour of 
advocacy on the developmental needs of the 
girl child. Many positive examples are cited 
from the labourer community in the site. The 
jJamadar himself sends his daughter to the 
local Municipal Corporation school, so why 
should you compromise poor Gir1ja’s future, 
Aarti asks? The corporation school seems to 
interest Girija’s mother. Will there be only 
girls in the class, she enquires? The mother 
is still sceptical by the time she leaves. Aarti 
and Devi make a mental note to talk to her 
again, or perhaps to her husband. 


10.00 am - 12. 00 noon: Balwadi 


In the balwadi, 22 children are busy 
in small groups organised around low tables. 
The playthings are simple: pebbles, bottle- 
caps, pieces of string, cut-up cardboard, 
wooden blocks. There is a conscious effort 
to fashion educational games and toys out 
of cheap material, easily available on a 
construction site. This free play continues in 
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the balwadi until about 10.45 am. Then 
they all march out ‘army-like’ in neat lines 
to the toilet just outside the main entrance. 


At 11.00 am, there is a change. 
The children are gathered in a large circle 
for what could well be the favourite part of 
their day - story-telling. Today it is a story 
about animals in the jungle. Elephants, 
monkeys, lions, bears! They listen with 
wide-eyed rapture. They are encouraged 
by the balwadi worker to recall a visit to 
the zoo, which the centre had organised 
earlier in the year. The bolder chldren 
shout out the names of animals to match 
the teacher’s description. 


The story-telling continues for along 
time. There is one interruption. Vidya, the 
young mother of three-year-old Ramkanya, 
comes in anxiously. This is her second visit 
today. Ramkanya has been sick with severe 
diarrhoea; she is worried and wants the child 
by her side. By her side, but where? 
Vidya does. two kinds of work - mixing 
cement and carrying bricks. Her anxiety 
clouds the fact that Ramkanya will probably 
be better looked after in the balwadi than near 
a cement mixer. When Vidya is told that the 
doctor on duty at the centre will examine her, 
she is sceptical. Being new to the area, she 
is yet to trust the balwadi worker. 


10.00 am - 12.00 noon: Non-Formal 
Education (NFE) Section 


At 10.00 am, the NFE teacher calls 
out to the older children, announcing the 


beginning of their day. They have been 
playing outside on the three swings. They 
now troop in through the creche section. 
Many stop to take a peep at their younger 
siblings asleep in their hammocks. One 
rocks a baby sister back to sleep. There are 
about 20 children in the NFE section, both 
boys and girls, aged 6 - 14. Tara walks in 
with a quietened Gumna and deposits her 
with one of the creche workers. She quickly 
runs back to the NFE section before 
Gumna has a chance to register her 
abandonment and cry again. 


The children settle themselves on 
the durrie around the four wooden tables. 
They have all been attending the centre for 


Close ties 


Child Care at the Centre 


different durations. Puja, a young girl of 13, 
has been there the longest, since the centre 
first opened. She looks visibly different from 
some of the others; cleaner and well-kempt, 
her hair neatly oiled back in a pony tail. The 
first hour of the morning is occupied with 
maths. The NFE children are naturally the 
most orderly and the morning proceeds 
without too many interruptions. Gumna has 
by now found her bearings and arrives on 
all fours looking for her sister. Tara settles 
the baby on her lap and proceeds with her 
lesson, 10 + 10 = 20. 


12.00 noen - 2.00 pm 


There is khichdi and vegetable for 
lunch today — simple but nutritious. First the 
creche and then the older children are fed. 
Thereafter the clean-up routine starts all over 
again. The older balwadichildren wash their 
own dishes. The floor is mopped by one of 
the workers. All the children go home for 
an hour or so after lunch. By 1.00 pm, the 
centre has emptied out. It is suddenly silent. 
Thisisa much-needed break for the workers, 
who have been on their feet all morning. 
Aarti, the supervisor, uses the lunch break 
to make a few organisational queries. She 
and the in-charge discuss the progress of one 
of the trainees placed at the centre and the 
agenda for the next in-charges’ meeting. 


2.00 pm - 3.30 pm 


At 2.00 pm, the mothers are 
expected back at work, and the centre is 
bustling with activity again. In the creche 
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the major task remaining for the day 
is administration of the vitamin dose. 
Once this is over, the creche children spend 
a most of the afternoon asleep in their 
hammocks. In the balwadi and the NFE, 
the afternoon is spent on creative work. 
The children in both sections are kept 
busy with crayons and drawing paper. 
The older children help the younger 
children learn while they play, reinforcing 
the child-to-child approach. Phoolkumari 
speaks animatedly about a fantasy world 
she has drawn, where children have 
flowers and butterflies for playmates. At 
3.30 pm, they have outdoor games. 


3.45 pm 


At 3.45 pm, the children are 
given a simple snack of channa, just 
before they leave. Some children furtively 
stuff their channa into their pockets, 
perhaps to share with others at home. 
Between 4.00 pm and 4.30 pm, mothers 
start arriving, weary from the worksite, 
to pick up the children. The cloth hammocks 
are untied and the outdoor equipment is 
shifted indoors. There are many eager 
hands ready to help with turning off the 
lights and fans, locking the windows. 


Aarti and Maya head off deter- 
minedly towards the administrative quarters 
on the site in search of the contractor’s 
assistant. The centre thankfully had 
power supply today. They just want 
to help their luck along a little for 
tomorrow as well. 
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Tea break 


Young child minder 
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4 COMMUNITY PERCEPTIONS 


There is a great deal of difference 
between the mobile construction workers 
and those in the slums/resettlement colonies, 
making for twokinds of relationship between 
creche and home. 


The contrast 


Most of the labourers on a typical 
construction site belong to the same village 
from a neighbouring state. They are part of 
a labour “gang” who move from site to site 
under one jamadar, also from the same village. 
Even on sites where construction is for three 
years, labour turnover is frequent. There is 
little security beyond the here and now, 
because most don’t know where they will 
be tomorrow Irregular attendance is also 
caused by occasional visits thatthe labourers’ 
families make to their villages, during slack 
periods on the site. This is a challenge to the 
creche workers, to make each day the best 
for the child who may be with them for only 
a few months. 


On the other hand, the settled 
colonies have a number of other facilities 
available to them: the hospital, the elected 
members of the ward to whom they have 
access, the market places, the consumer 
facilities, and the relatively stable incomes of 
many working members of the families. Over 


the years, these colonies have developed an 
attitude that the Mobile Creches centre is a 
service, like primary school, and the centres 
are often referred to as the ‘milk and cereal 
distribution centres.’ 


What the community thinks 


The children of Mobile Creches and 
their mothers give their impressions 
spontaneously. A 9-year old says: 


I like coming here... there is so much 
to do, and the didis are very kind. We learn 
many things... play with toys which we do 
not have at home, and have a nice feeling 
of being wanted. Besides, my younger Sister 
who is a baby in that cradle also gets looked 
after, and I can study without the worry of 
having to look after her. 


A young mother who was breast- 
feeding her child, said: 


I came to this city three months 
ago... my baby was delivered in the hospital... 
this is my first baby... a son. I help my 
husband at the construction site carrying 
baskets of sand. This place is very good for 
my baby... I do not know anybody or what 
this city is like... but so long as my baby is 
well cared for ... | can work without fear .. 
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A young woman who spent her 
first seven years in a centre: 


I can still remember my didis 
who used to help me with my homework 
and all the fun I had when I was in 
the older group. We sang songs and 
danced... and helped the didis keep the 
place clean and tidy and look after 
yount er children... | combed their hair... 
treated them like my didis treated me, 
telling them what to do, how to do things, 
and I was happy that I had a safe place 
to be with other children when my 
parents were working. I am so attached 
to this centre, that I always wanted to 
be a teacher like the didis, and now I 
am a balwadi teacher. My parénts.are 
happy that I have a place of work which is 
safe and secure. 


A young man who finished and is 
awaiting employment remarks : 


I remember that I always wanted 
to act in dramas and my didis helped me 
play out parts when we had performances. 
These days I am helping out another 
organisation in street dramas... something 
I learned very early at the centre... 


As another ex-beneficiary, a young 
man of 22 years, said: 


I remember the days at the centre 
as being some of my happiest.The didis 
are always happy to see us and even now 
share our experiences. They listen to us, 
and still guide us and consult us. We feel 
we are visiting our homes. 


A resettlement mother employed in 
a regular job, said: 


All three of my children have 
been in the creche. One is now at the 
municipal primary school. The didis 
helped me get his birth registered on an 
affidavit, since there was no birth 
registration at the village where he was 
born... Inow have a steady job as a cleaning 
woman in the NDMC office, and can work 
peacefully knowing that my children are 
well looked after when my husband and 
I are working... not only that, it is a 
great opportunity for the children to be 
prepared for school... 


One of the fathers who came to pick 
up his child was very articulate about the 


‘ease of mind’ and the care given to his child: 


He will now learn to read and write 
and do well at school... I do not want him 
to be a casual labourer like me... I would 
like him to grow up and be a person like 
the thekedar. 


Te 


I can work peacefully knowing that my children are well looked 
after when my husband and I are working... not only that, it is a 
great opportunity for the children to be prepared for school... 
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Table 4 Admission to municipal schools 1993-94 


*CS - Construction Sites, **R/S - Resettlements / Slums, ***S - Slums 


Table 5 Children on scholarships in Delhi 1993-94 


*CS - Construction Sites, **R/S-Resettlements /Slums, ***M-Male ****F-Female 


The olderchildrenarehelpedtocatchupwith — the grimreality of life for migrant construction 
their schooling and to enter local municipal workers. Table 5, on the other hand, shows 
schools. The turnover apparent in Table 4 how many have ‘survived’ and gone on to 
does not indicate ‘failure’ somuchasreflect high school and beyond. 
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There have been no systematic 
evaluations of the reactions of the parents. 
There are, however, reports of coverage, 
attendance, health and hygiene and the 
educational standards of children in the 
Annual Reports as well as in studies 
undertaken by others and the occasional 
publication EKALAVYA. (Appendix 2 
lists some major studies). The consensus 
indicates that the organisation is looked 
upon differently from the point of view of 
the construction workers (the mobile 
community) and the non-mobile 
(the residential slum/resetthement colonies 
population). 


The mobile construction workers 
have a closer working relationship with 
the centres as compared to the well-settled 
communities whose life styles are different. 


One teacher points out the 
differences succintly : 


For the construction workers, the 
site is a temporary home, and any help 
they get is gratefully received, whereas 
the settled communities look upon the 
centre as a school. The environment in 
which the community lives is disorganised... 
men gamble and drink... and there is crime... 
most of the women work as household 
cleaners, and so leaving the children at 
centres relieves them of child care while they 
work... but they are a little sophisticated... 
they want us to teach the three R’s and help 
in admission in schools... We help them out 
in these areas also... 


The contractors’ role 


Building contractors often employ 
the same set of labourers, taking them 
from site to site. Under the law, 
contractors are expected to run a creche 
where there are twenty or more 
women workers. But the law is all too 
easy to evade. Contractors are not 
legally obliged to provide support 
or facilities for voluntary agencies 
to run creches. But in the Case vor 
Mobile Creches, many respect the 
organisation, and although there is much 
negotiation and delay on their part, 
they eventually provide space, water 
and electricity, pay for one or two 
temporary helpers and a token amount 
for yearly recurring expenses. They 
also help onspecial occasions like 
festivals, sports days, picnics and 
drama perfomances. 


It is evident from visits to the 
centres that there is an overwhelming 
positive response from the community of 
workers. This community attitude spreads 
to the jamadar who represents the group, 
and in a sense he is the liaison and 
the monitor, who helps the centres to get 
the facilities. 


Balwadi teachers, in-charges and 
supervisors have said: 


The jamadar is very helpful to us 
in our day-to-day activities. If the 
water supply has been stopped or 
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- the electricity is off, he helps in getting 
it operating again. 


There are few hassles with 
some long-standing contractors, as the 
procedure is well set. However, the general 
role of the contractors in creches is mainly 
support in cash and kind. They do not 
get personally involved in the centre’s 
activities, and often do not know much 
of what is going on. 


One contractor said: 


Yes, I know that the centre 
existing at my construction Site Is 
very useful. I have seen that when it 
is there, the productivity of work goes 
up — mainly because the parents, especially 
the mothers, are at ease. I think all builders 
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and contractors who have such 
long contracts should provide for 
such services. 


However, he ends on a note 
of warning: 


But it is not easy... we are going 
away from Delhi proper, and the Mobile 
Creches workers will find it difficult to come 
and go. Besides, we are getting 
technologically-oriented... we are using 
sophisticated machinery, and in some 
operations, we do not require labour, 
especially female labour... 


So the dialogue goes on, to 
educate through discussion on the need 
for regular contractor support for the 
young of their labourers. 


a RR IR 


I know that the centre existing at my construction site is 


very useful. 


I have seen that when it is there, the productivity 


of work goes up — mainly because the parents, especially the 


mothers, are at ease. I think all 


builders and contractors who 


have such long contracts should provide for such services. 


(PER a 
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5 THE CHILD CARE WORKER 


Who she is 


The field-level workers are 
unquestionably the focal point in the 
programme. Originally from an economically 
needy class, they now form a homogenous 
group well acculturated to the people 
with whom they worked. 


Abouta hundred staff members today 
have spent more than I5 years at Mobile 
Creches, while in the last five years, 20 new 
girls who have completed the Balpalika 
training have joined. Of the workers in the 
creche (0-3 year children) who play the most 
crucial role in the organisation, 58% have had 
no access to education, while the rest have 
less than high school education. The Balwadi 
and the Non-Formal Education workers are 
usually high school graduates. Since 1988 
any new recruitin this group hasalsocompleted 
the Balpalika training. 


When the programme was 
scaled down in 1982 and the adult 
education and vocational training activities 
stopped, the activities were limited to 
children in the age group 0-6 years. As a 
result, the highest attrition has taken place 
from amongst the Balwadi or NFE teachers. 
Most staff members left due to family 
problems ormarriages, while about 10 from 


those who left have joined some other 
agencies in Delhi. 


Her job responsibilities 


Job descriptions are well defined, 
although there is an overlapping of duties. 
Each adult in the centre is responsible for 
a group of children, and as and when 
needed, there is support from the others. 
The workers are prepared for the multiple 
tasks of day care, in addition to the 
educational focus, and all are able to assist 
with the babies when required. For example, 
Devi calls herself a creche worker, but the 
term is misleading. Like the other staff, she 
turns to whatever task is at hand; cleaning, 
washing floors, playing with and caring for 
the youngones, teaching older children, 
medicating sick babies. Each worker is 
capable of delivering all aspects of 
integrated child-care. 


When the trainee is recruited as a 
teacher, she becomes responsible for her 
group and its activities, and is encouraged 
to rotate with the age groups, so that she is 
familiar with the whole gamut of activities. 


The centre-in-charge allocates 
work, filesrecords, supervises stores, monitors 
the attendance of the children, checks daily 
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The Child Care Worker 


plans, attends to new admissions, and 
communicates requirements to the 
supervisors.’ Roles and responsibilities in 
the centre have been standardised over 
years of trial and experiment, and 
articulated in such a way that everyone is 
clear about their tasks. The workers have 
a well-grounded attitude towards the 
dignity of labour, however detailed or 
messy. Whatever the number of adults, the 
work that is scheduled gets done, even if 
they have to do double-time work. Under 
the guidance of the senior worker and 
the supervisor, the management of 
equipment, teaching aids, supplies and 
programme materials are logistically well- 
maintained. Sometimes, delays in 
communication and supplies do occur, but 
these are mainly due to miscommunication, 
and lack of adequate information from 
the head office to the centre. Within the 
centre, co-workers are warm, friendly, 
supportive and family-like, with much 
stress on conflict resolution. 


The motivation 


Almost all paid workers in the 
Organisation, whether in programming, 
supervising, managing or conducting the 
field activities, have been field workers at 
some time or the other and have risen from 
the ranks. Centre in-charges are given this 
responsibility after about 4-8 years of 
service. There are about 30 supervisors with 
different levels of responsibility, most of 
whom have on average spent 20-22 years in 
the organisation. Around 80% of these 
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staff members joined as balwadi teachers. 
All those in the Coordinator or the 
Programme Officer positions are 
graduates. What really motivates them to 
do creche work ? 


I lived near Nehru Place ... so! am 
from the same environment ... I was taken 
aback at the number of children to look 
after, especially the babies who needed 
attention all the time except when they 
were asleep ... sometimes they cried and 
cried .. How did I stay on? I think each 
one gave the other strength to tackle each 
problem as it came .. This was not like any 
ordinary creche.... We had all kinds of 
problems - leaking roofs, overflowing 
sewers, spread of communicable diseases 
from one child to another, as they live in 
close hutment dwellings. We have a 
regular visiting doctor ... and we keep 
medicines for ordinary ailments .. but still, 
sudden problems would face us ... and 
we would get together ... call our 
supervisors and find solutions. 


It is not always easy: We had 
our centre almost on the roadside... we 
were teased by passers by... and sometimes 
arguments occurred when they made 
bad remarks... but they gradually stopped 
when we ignored them... we were there in 
numbers and-not alone ... there are other 
types of centres to work in, but there are 
dangerous gundas, especially in bustees, 
but we eventually get respect. Our parents 
look upon this type of creche work as a 
safe place for girls to work ... 
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These field-level workers touched 
upon several aspects of the unique nature 
of the training and support given to them, 
to keep them working under difficult 
conditions, and yet to provide the best 
possible services they could, cheerfully, 
and as a team. 


We tried to instil in our workers, 
in fact in ourselves, as we ourselves were 
not professionals,to provide for the 
child without being disenchanted with 
situational constraints. We did this 
deliberately and by inducting new 
untrained workers on an orientation basis, 
to help alongside an experienced worker. 
We svatched their reactions , and if they 
could cope with the washing of babies’ 
bottoms, soothing a crying child, feeding 
little ones and if we saw a high level of 
motivation, we recognized that the 
recruits were trainable. We have workers 


who have been with us for as many as 
twenty years, still cheerful irrespective of 
the low payand the hardships,still 
retaining a sense of confidence in 
contribution to a good cause... 


The role of the supervisor 


The workers do not operate 
in isolation; they ere supported by a 
hierachy of supervisors, trainers and 
coordinators. Each supervisor oversees the 
work of two centres, records programme 
quality, offers guidance and help, 
checks schedules, and arranges for work 
distribution, even substituting for 
absentees when needed.They also liase with 
the zonal and programme units _ besides 
monitoring the health officer’s visits, 
nutritional inputs and other matters arising 
from the contractor and/or the community. 
The supervisors are also trainers. 


In good health ? 
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The Child Care Worker 


At the upper supervisory and 
management levels, the staff are again 
internally upgraded supervisors. Role 
performances and relationships, however, 
are a little blurred at this level, and the 
tendency towards officialdom becomes 
much too heavy for personnel who were 
previously used to a traditional, familial 
way of interaction. 


In the organisation of workers, 
there are three levels: creche-based, 
supervisor-based and management-based, 
all linked by hierarchical lines. Lines are 
crossed and miscommunication and 
conflict sometimes follow because of the 
emphasis on democratic participation 
and the system of decision-making in a 
pooled manner. But this is offset by the 
system of constant and _ positive 
communication on issues. 


The quality of work 


The majorconcern of the organisation 
isits first love : the children of the construction 
workers. The worker was challenged: and the 
response came. It is not something that 
can be learnt from text books or formal 
training courses. 


The few early-day pioneer organisers 
were everywhere supportive and persistent, 
but more importantly, as colleagues, and 
not as teachers or auditors. They gave the 
workers the courage of their conviction. 
The workers tried one alternative after 
another, while the organiser was constantly 
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in the background - guiding, applauding, 
reinforcing and sometimes disagreeing. 


If one method did not work, it did 
not matter, another would be tried. If 
a construction mother said no today - there 
was always tomorrow to try again. If a 
nursing mother came in ill and couldn’t 
feed her baby, another solution was tried in 
showing her how to bottlefeed till she was 
better, or finding out if anothernursing mother 
could help. If a primary school child came, 
wanting admission to a school, all efforts 
were made to get him into the nearest 
municipal school. If there was no fuel, a 
collection of kerosene would be made from 
hut to hut. 


In the first crucial six years, systems 
were developed, practised and accepted. 
It was a constant struggle but a concrete 
success in these years. There were no 
toys, so the environmental scrap of 
bottletops, coloured papers and discarded 
materials from homes were used. There were 
no teaching materials, so bits and pieces 
were used: left-over wood from the carpenter, 
throw-away pieces from the plumber, tubes, 
pipes, some paints fram the mason, make- 
do material - but “make them do what you 
want the children to know,” was the 
watchword. The real-life experiences became 
the training ground and the skilis of the 
workers were honed in the job situation itself. 
Holistic day-care became the creed with 
Mobile Creches - acreed that is lived out from 
day to day. 


—_— _ aad 
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6 ORGANISATIONAL 


The organisation of Mobile Creches 
has three levels: the governing level, the 
management level and the worker level. A 
look at the organogram reveals that the 
governing council is the apex body. The 
middle level is made up of the management 
or supervisory cadre, followed by the field 
workers at the base. 


Administration 


The mam. function of the 
administration is the management of 
funds. It is necessary to balance the 
allocation from the financial section and 
the recurring expenditure for the centres. 
The implementation of personnel rules and 
regulations is another of its concerns. 
All permanent staff have privileges that 
ccrue to their positions. 


Administration is also in charge of 
supplies and logistics. There is an elaborate 
system of maintaining records, inventories 
and indents, often checked and rechecked. 
Systematic measures have bev.. introduced 
of late, which are sound, but lead to a great 
deal of cumbersome paperwork. 


Logistical arrangements for deli- 
veries of supplies are well standardised. 
A small amount of imprest money is with 
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the zonal officers for distribution to the 
centres for the purchase of perishables. 
Furniture/equipment/utensils and linen are 
supplied by a centralised store. The 
arrangements, the delivery and_ the 
accounting are done at the zonal levels . 


Budget estimates are usually based 
on the previous year’s needs and on 
admissible essential requirements, through 
channels of requisitions. This chain ensures 
a system of checks and balance at all levels. 


Supervision and management 


The system of supervision leads to 
various types of workshops-cum-meetings 
one set relates to the programme consisting 
of planning and development/implemen- 
tation, which operates through a regular 
system of workshop sessions and in-house 
training sessions, dealing with one subject 
matter at a time, whether it is strengthening 
cognitive/socio-emotional/play way 
methods/record-keeping or simply 
information on the organisational 
structure. For new trainees, these 
meetings are held twice a month, and for 
the experienced workers once a month, 
so that every one in rotation gets to meet 
every other person across centres, across 
zones and between field level workers, 
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Organisational Framework 
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Fig.4 ORGANOGRAM 2 


FIELD PROGRAMME 
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(24 Centres) 


middle-level managers and top policy meetings along with the new recruitment/ 
decision-makers at the top. evaluation/grading/wage fixation policy. 


A second set of meetings concern Fortnightly supervisors’ meetings 
staffmatters. Management procedures, filling also take place, bringing the two sets of 
up leave forms, and the structures of rules supervisors together, in a Working 
and regulations are discussed at these Committee, composed of nine members 
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Organisational Framework 


from those in the middle-level grades. There 
is thus acoherence of suggestions and issues 
on staff representations brought to the 
Working Committee which meets once a 
month, reviews and takes decisions on matters 
regarding programme implementation. 
Representatives from the Governing Body, 
who for reasons of proximity are .more 
involved in the activities of the Delhi branch, 
meet with Working Committee members to 
review policies, training and staff rules. These 
are then presented to the Governing Council, 
which meets three times a year, and is the 
final authority, especially on finance. While 
discussion is prolific at many levels, decision- 
making rests with a few. It is apparent that 
while the principles are in place, the strategies 
of a “hands on” approach are still in the 
process of development. 


The organograms, while presenting 
a structure which is closely linked in terms 
of line of command and “democratic 
decentralisation,’ indicate the earnestness 
with which the policy makers are pursuing 
Strategies to make the process work. 


Human Resource Development 


The Human Resource Development 
Department indicates the organisation’s 
concern to improve staff capacities. It deals 
with personnel and administrative reforms, 
such as grades/wage structure, recruitment 
and promotion policies/staff appraisal 
techniques, and internal liaising between staff 
and management, and management and 
decision-makers. 
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Modalities for personnel promotion 
and staff appraisal are present concerns. 
Recruitment is only for management 
posts, as all field workers are drawn 
from the trainees. Preference is still given 
to internal candidates, but is now based 
on a new policy of supervisor ratings, 
peer and supervisee ratings, self-evaluations, 
a psychological profile, years of service 
and finally a selection panel’s ratings. These 
measures are to ensure discipline and 
a fair and thorough system of promotions 
through fresh recruitment. 


One senior management staff 
member said : 


We have been automatically 
promoted from one grade to another 
grade, but we have to know what extra 
skills are required, first, if we have them, 
and second, whether we have the 
experience to use them on our own 
initiative... it’s only when we feel 
independently competent about our job 
that we can perform our tasks well. 


As yet however, there are few 
specific job tasks for the department. 


We are expecting that this depart- 
ment, which has a specialist, would sit in 
on programme sub-committees, advise 
on the directions in which the programme 
content should go, help the staff develop 
their functional skills, and in the 
coordination of activities from the field site 
to the programme coordinator’s level. 
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Organisational Framework 


The activities of the Human 
Resource Development Department 
dovetail with the training strategies, 
since much of the upgrading of the staff 
capacities relate to in-service training 
and attending training events of other 
organisations. 


Planning, Monitoring and Evaluation 


In the initial stages, the ad-hoc 
nature of the organisation’s activities 
precluded any long-term planning, but it 
has come a long way since then. Financial 
plans are made on a yearly basis on the 
assumption of a certain level of income. 
Fortunately, the organisation has not 
really faced a serious scarcity of funds, 
primarily because its needs are simple, 
and there has been no grandiose 
expansion or cumbersome additional 
components. When the latter occurred and 
were not manageable, they were eliminated, 
in a manner similar to Adult Education 
and Vocational Education. 


While the major programme of child 
care activities remains well-planned, the 
communities, especially in the settled colonies, 
are not drawn into the process of planning 
and implementation, even onan experimental 
basis, but there are reasons for this. 


As one of the organisers said: 


We tried to, but without success. 
In fact, we were advised not to get involved 
in community activities. Since we are an 
apolitical body, we did not wish to 
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be constrained by the political leadership 
which could be quite hassling. The community 
does help informally, when we need 
their help... 7 


Most of the time, the settled 
communities perceive the centres as places 
for looking after babies and helping older 
children prepare for schools. True, they come 
when they have problems, but their 
perceptions of the relationships between their 
homes and centres are not cohesive. 


The attritioning of activities in the 
80’s in Delhi served further to distance the 
organisational activities from the community, 
so that the planning process was somewhat 
insular. As a result, data collected on the 
children, while meticulously recorded, 
especially in health and nutrition statistics, 
were not used as the basis for further planning, 
and are communicated mainly through verbal 
interactions. One of the departmental in- 
charges said: 


We have no baseline data except a 
few scattered studies. Our only identification 
of the impact of our services is process data 
through informal discussions... Somehow, 
after ten years of this insulated situation, we 
have become aware that we need to do 
something systematic about the way we attain 
our goals... 


The organisation became aware 
of this lacuna and has now initiated 
a supportive departmental infrastructure, 
one of its departments being Research 
and Documentation. 
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Research and documentation 


Professionals have been inducted to 
be in charge of : 
* collation and cataloguing of reports and 
surveys 
* information about the growth of the 
organisation 
* preparation for a large research study on 
the migrant child and his/her family 
* preparation of manuals and training 
information for dissemination among donors 
and allied organisations. 


At present, the tasks are still to be 
systematised properly. 


Currently we are involved in a 
backlog of work, in attempting to. put the 
masses of data in order. This is not to say 
that the organisation has not worked on these 
aspects. There has been high quality work 
in print, in the videos, in the newsletter for 
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its workers and in the countless reports of 
our interactions with other organisations. 
It is only that in the initial stages 
communication was embedded in an oral 
culture. Therefore, the major tasks now are 
retrieval, matching oral to written, analysing 
attendance records and registrations, 
collating previously collected data and 
information on the demographic profiles of 
clientele and field-level workers. 


The organisation is aware of the need 
for moving from a traditional structure to a 
system in tune with the changing times. The 
business management approach now adopted 
isexpected to help Mobile Creches to maintain 
itself, pay dividends in the long term and 
stabilise the provision of quality services for 
poor children. The ideology that human 
resource development is the basis of quality 
in the programme remains. It also indicates 
that quality will somehow beckon funds. 


—________-_____________ US 


The organisation 1s aware of the need for moving from a traditional 
structure to a system in tune with the changing times to maintain itself, 
pay dividends in the long term and stabilise the provision of quality 

| services for poor children. 
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7 TRAINING - FOR 


Mobile Creches is well-known for its 
unique “hands-on” training programme, and 
the most clearly profiled department is the 
Training Department. There are historical 
reasons for this. In the initial stages, there was 
much effort in consciously developing a 
quality in-service training programme. Later, 
greater attention was paid to pre-service 
training also, through participatory methods 
and continual guidance, innovating training 
methodology for all its cadres. Still later, the 
expertise developed was extended to others. 


There are three kinds of training : 
(1) balpalika training (preservice); 
(2) in-service training for the staff; 
and (3) extension training for other 
organisations. 


Balpalika training 


Started experimentally as a two- or 
three-year internship model, the balpalika 
training is at present conducted for only one 
year. Trainees are : 

* exposed to the ongoing programme, 
intensively guided and supervised throughout 
the training period. 

* encouraged to experiment and to help in 
making practical decisions. 

* ouided to gradually take on responsibilities 
such as report maintenance and attendance. 


DEVELOPMENT 


* given the opportunity to conduct daily 
programmes independently. 

* given access and opportunity for frequent 
discussions of tasks and improving them. 
* guided towards care for the child in a 
holistic, integrated manner, and 

* expected to be able to be able to 
effectively perform all types of tasks - washing, 
cleaning, bathing, nurturing and providing 
learning experiences for all age groups, right 
from babyhood to older ages. 


Trainees are carefully screened : 
their aptitudes, interests, and motivation 
are observed in the first few days. More 
importantly, they screen themselves. Those 
without staying power drop out in the first 
few weeks. The essence of the training 
programme is its pragmatism and the 
inductive methodology, where theory is 


Table 6 Training completion rate 
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drawn from practice and forms only 
one-third of the curriculum. The whole 
training iscarefully structured and supported 
to give it depth and innovative richness. 


Each training programme is for a 
batch of 20-25 trainees, who are assigned 
to one centre each. The balpalika training 
is conducted by experienced trainers who 
are also skilled practitioners. The main 
method is supervised fieldwork supported by 
workshops in child health, education, 
nutrition, community cultural characteristics 
and social work, taught by specialists, many 
of whom are experienced supervisors 
who not only have a long tradition of 
knowledge of these areas, but have 
helped in evolving the training... 


By the end of the training period, the 
trainee is well versed in understanding the 
socio-economic and cultural conditions and 
needs of working mothers from the poorer 
strata, in health, hygiene and child 
development, in administrative tasks, and the 
range of activities for children during the 
early childhood period. They are encouraged 
to use innovative and participatory methods, 
especially creative. songs, dance, drama 
and drawings. (Appendix 3 gives a picture 
of the training system) 


Performance is evaluated both by 
supervisor and self-ratin gsand performance 
at tests, but the work ethos, the team spirit, 
the willingness to take on multi-purpose tasks, 
the positive attitude towards doing things 
with children and encouraging them to be 
independent in a nurturing environment are 
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intangibles, which are hard to measure. 


Over the years, trainees have been 
partly absorbed by the organisation itself, or 
by other allied organisations. About one- 
third, however, do not take up child care 
work, and their follow-up is relatively 
poor. This raises the disturbing question of 
optimal use of the training. 


Table 7 


Placement of trainees 


We know we are training a 
number of them every year. Most of them 
keep in touch with us, some we do not 
know about. Maybe we ought to evolve an 
entrepreneurship element in our training so 
that those who wish to start on their own, 
may, with a little help, start small creches 
in their own communities. This means we 
have to evolve various models ... but now 
we only know the Mobile Creche model ... 
perhaps we ought to have refresher 
programmes for our trainers... 


The Department of Education, Delhi 
Administration and the Central Board of 
Secondary Education have both been 
approached toseek recognition for this course 
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as a vocational option at the +2 level. 
But, much greater awareness of day-care 
services is needed before courses with 
this practical approach become acceptable. 


In-Service training 


In-service training is the mechanism 
through which personnel can upgrade their 
knowledge and skills, and Keep abreast of 
innovative ideas in the programme areas of 
health, education and child-care. In-service 
training is also the occasion for workshops 
that address problems of an organisational 
nature: maintaining good inter-personal 
relations with co-workers, dealing effectively 
with problems arising out of hierarchy and 
authority, accepting co-workers as fellow 
human beings with human failings, etc. Field 
workers are encouraged to demand training 
in areas of greatest felt need. This training 
is conducted by the Training Department and 
by resource persons from other organisations. 


On-the-job training is carried 
out through a series of workshops and 
meetings. Workshops are held on issues 
relating to pre-school education, child care 
and child development. Apart from these, 
staff development forms an important issue. 
As 90% of the child care workers are 
women, topics relating to women’s 
emancipation and status of women are taken 
up for discussions with them. Economic 
security is an important aspect of their 
existence, so various schemes relating to life 
insurance, savings certificates and provident 
fund loans are also discussed. 


The system is unique in that 
the quality of the workers is always 
tuned to relate to new methods and 
different experiences, and has been 
systematically built into the organisational 
framework itself. 


Extension training 


An important area of training 
is extension training, in which the 
organisation regularly conducts courses 
for others. Mobile Creches’ most visible 
link with the outer world is this 
extension training programme, which 
affords alliances with other organisations, 
helping in the advocacy role for 
underprivileged children and forging 
linkages. The specific aspects on which 
it concentrates are non-formal education 
for older children, health care, nutrition, 
child education and the organisation 
and administration of balwadis. Each 
course is tailor-made to suit the specific 
need of the concerned agency. 


As one trainee puts it : 


We get to know how others work. 
They motivate us to look at our work 
critically and bring about improvements. 
There are so many new things to learn... 
to modulate our training model to suit 
the needs of others. 


Appendix 4 gives a sample 
of a typical year’s extension training 
programmes and workshops. 
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8 THE PATTERN OF FINANCING 


Another view of the organisation’s 
work, its ethos and objectives, its struggles 
and solutions, can be obtained by looking at 
it from the financial angle. How does the 
organisation get and spend its money? 


Income 


The income of the organisation is 
from several sources - donor funds, the 
contractors atconstruction sites, government 
grants, collections from the community and 
a variety of fund-raising activities by the 
organisation itself. 


Mobile Creches was largely 
responsible for initiating the Govt. of 
India’s scheme of Creches for Children of 
Working/Ailing Mothers in 1974. Currently 
the contribution from the governmentis only 
16.2% of the total funding, mainly because 
the components of the programme go far 
beyond what is envisaged in the scheme. 


Table 8 


Today, six external and two national 
donors provide 46% of the total funding. 
Another 25% of the income is from 
contractors, sponsorship programmes and 
fund-raising activities in the country and 
abroad, while the rest comes from general 
donations and security deposits. The parents 
give a token fee of Re.1 for each child, 
a gesture adding up to less than 1% of 
the total income. 


Toattract funds, the organisation has 
separated some of its components for 
marketing to donors, and is attempting to 
build a corpus fund. This does not preclude, 
however, the anxiety familiar tomost NGOs 
about the requirement of incoming funds. 


The organisation is working on a 
strategy to raise indigenous funds and to 
reduce dependence on outside funds, mainly 
because its salary component of expenditure 
is increasing, and donorsare reluctant to fund 


Income 1993-94 
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The Pattern of Financing 


_ salaries. A typical year’s fund-raising 
would include a benefit performance 
(film premiere, dance or music recital) and 


the sale of a product such as an address book, 


calendar or diary based on children’s art 
work. In 1993-94, the main event was an 
exhibition of arts and crafts by the children. 
The organisation also receives 29 tonnes of 
full cream milk powder each year from 
Freres des Nos Freres (Switzerland). 


Contractors at construction sites 
generally give a place to house the centre and 
pay one or two women workers from the 


_ labour force as helpers at Rs.800 per month 


per worker. Basic amenities provided are a 
makeshift toilet, a place to wash, electricity, 


Table 9 
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and a kitchen-cum-storage space. They are 
also expected to give a sum of Rs.4000 per 
site for replacement of non-recurring and 
some recurring items, and 30% of the running 
costs per year for day care for the number 
of children on site. 


The resettlement/slum colonies 
centres are provided with space toilet/ 
electricity and water for the centre, and 
therefore are more expensive for the 
organisation. Thus, there is some feeling that 
concentration on construction sites is 


a financially sound proposition. Although 


the interaction with many of the contractors 


is not all that easy, in the last analysis 


they do contribute. 


Contractors’ contribution 


Although the interaction with many of the contractors is not all that 
easy, in the last analysis they do contribute. 
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The Pattern of Financing 


Expenditure 


The cost per child (without 
the cost of milk powder) is Rs 8 per 
child per day (Rs 2400 per year) in 
Delhi, and Rs 5.6 perchildin Bombay-Pune. 
(The cost per centre is found in 
Appendix 5) Salaries and benefits 
account for 65% of all expenditure. 
Nutrition takes up nearly 10%, with all 
other items together accounting for 


only a quarter of all expenditure. The 


relatively high cost figures hence 
reflect the mix of factors also responsible 
for the quality of the programme - the 
high staff-child ratio of 1:10 that is a 
unique characteristic of the organisation, 
the reasonable level of remuneration 
to workers, along with benefits and 
incentives for upward mobility, and the 
high manager/supervisor to staff ratio. 
This last factor is the direct outcome 
of the decision to stabilise the size at 
a certain level, which left a reserve of 
skilled field workers who then had to be 
otherwise redeployed. (Appendix 4 gives a 
picture of the present staffing pattern). 


Table: 10 
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The question of sustainability 


The unique quality of Mobile Creches 
is its ability to balance the human and 
programme components to ensure 
sustainability. Although ithasnomajorassets 
except its office building, and funds will 
always be a matter of concern, many 
experienced hands do not foresee a crisis in 
the near future : | 


We have not had any major 
problems regarding the upkeep of the 
current status of services and personnel. 
True, costs are rising, but we expect to 
manage as we do every year. 


At the same time, the policy-makers 
are careful not to take on too much: 


We think that we should have a small, 
cohesive service programme, one that we 
can manage... 


The organisation seems to be in 
a comfortable position to sustain its 
activities in the future, provided there is 
not too much expansion on major 
additional components. 


Expenditure 1993-94 
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9 ADVOCACY AND NETWORKING 


In the early years, the struggle for 
existence compelled the organisation to seek 
funds through philanthropic organisations. 
Its major approach was towards government, 
local and central, and to contractors on site, 
negotiating and lobbying for services for 
migrant workers. An informal advocacy 
approach developed into advocacy ona larger 
scale. Meera Mahadevan and her colleagues 
courageously approached the government 
and were chiefly instrumental in getting the 
Grant-in Aid for Creches for Working Mothers 
initiated in 1974. This scheme has now grown 
to cover assistance to several hundred 
organisations running over 12,000 creche 
units for nearly 3 lakh children all over the 
country. Yet the scheme is very far from 
Meera’s dream of day care for the children 
of poor women struggling to earn a living. 


The approach 


The organisation continues to liase 
with various government departments, local 
authorities, educational institutions, 
specialists, volunteers and other NGOs. 
It has also actively participated in the 
preparation of governmentreports in planning 
for children by various Ministries, and 
cooperated in training programmes. It has 
reached out to a wider public through its 
EKALAVYA series of publications, 


greeting cards, art shows, television and 
video documentaries, and manuals on 
training programmes. 


The major networking and advocacy 
has been through its extension training. 
From the beginning, advocacy, and later 
extension, have been seen not as mere 
training, but as a process of sharing 
experiences and insights, grappling with 
problems together, finding practical 
solutions, working together for the child. 


As one of the early pioneers said: 


Talking, persuading, doing — the 
days were too short, and the tasks too 
many. How could we turn around the 
situation for the children in our country? 
How could we reach more of them? What 
about factories? What about children of 
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The major networking and 
advocacy has been through its 
extension training. From the 
beginning, advocacy, and later 
extension, have been seen not as 
mere training, but as a process of 
sharing experiences and insights. 
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Advocacy and Networking 


weavers and of women on plantations? 
We went to Ahmedabad, we went to Pune, 
we went to Kanpur, trying to find groups 
to take on the work, involve themselves — 
trying to find employees who would come 
forward and participate. We had learnt a 
lot about day care, about what skills and 
attitudes. were needed, about systems and 
about children in poverty situations. 
We wanted to share, help others to get 
started, sit with them and identify strategies. 
Our extension training grew out of 
these explorations. Being practical 
people, this was the way we saw for 
advocacy — not in seminar rooms, not 
writing papers, but out there in the field. 


But this is not the whole story. 
Mobile Creches has assisted in forming 
a Task Force of the Indian Business Leaders’ 
Forum with NGO partnership and has 
begun a dialogue. Meetings with architects 
and structural engineers have led to 
pledges of support. Officials at the National 
Building Construction Corporation (NBCC) 
have set up mechanisms to sort out 
problems on site. 


So much needs to be done in 
the totality of care for underprivileged 
children ... we realise we need to join 
hands with organisations that have the 
same cause... 


Networking 


In 1989, soon after the publication 
of SHRAM SHAKTI, (the report of 
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the National Commission on Women in 
the Unorganised Sector), Mobile 
Creches, together with the Self-Employed 
Women’s Association (SEWA), took 
the initiative to set up an apolitical 
loose network of concerned organisations 
to lobby and act as a pressure group for 
day care for the young children of 
poor women. This network, which calls 
itself the Forum for Creche and Child 
Care Services (FORCES), has three 
basic demands: 

e inclusion of child care in the Minimum 
Needs Programme 

¢ setting up of a National Creche Fund and 
e reserving a fixed proportion of GNP 
for the care and development of young 
children below the poverty line. 


Mobile Creches was Co-Convenor, 
together with the Centre for Women’s 
Development Studies (CWDS) of 
FORCES, «andeeeance 1993 tS ene 
Convenor. A national workshop was held 
in 1993 to press for these demands, and 
early in 1994, a National Creche Fund 
was announced by the government. 
FORCES is continuing a dialogue on 
the best ways by which the Fund can 
be “utilysed= tere the -cause of “the 
underprivileged child. 


It is necessary to network ... if 
we want to keep our image going 
in the cause of children of poor 
working mothers... and also to be able 
to attract funds and assistance in 
upgrading our Skills. 
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Communication and planning 


The Communication and Planning 
Department was created to systematically 
plan strategies to attract funding, to 
communicate with donors (according to their 
specialised reporting systems and their 
mandates), to organise events for local funds, 
and to give the organisation a growing profile 
through networking, liaising andcoordination 
of activities. 


We need to look into our future 
needs for funds. Our funding system 
needs to be revamped in view of the 
escalating recurring expenditure, and 
the large personnel cadres we have to 
support, since most of them are 
permanent workers. We also have to devise 
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ways of dividing our programme into 
components that would seem attractive to 
donors. For instance, our sponsorship 
programme has the potential to grow. We 
also require to have a clear picture of legal 
issues, especially with refererence to 
administration. 


The organisation continues to 
dialogue with the contractors on sites, 
most of whom who are favourably 
disposed to the model. The settled 
community that it serves has to be drawn 
into its orbit, not so much in doing things 
for the community, but especially in 
getting the communities to participate 
and contribute in kind for the services 
and to feel a sense of responsibility 
and ownership. 
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It is necessary to network ... if we want to keep our image going in 


the cause of children of poor working mothers... 


and also to be able 


to attract funds and assistance in upgrading our skills. 
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10 EPILOGUE 


The organisation has_ been 
successful in retaining and working 
towards the objectives that it had set out 
for itself.. The main concern is the 
provision of holistic services for children 
of the poor, especially migrant labourers. 
This is being achieved by establishing 
an espint de corps among fieldworkers, 
creating a cadre of middle-level 
management and an institutionalized 
system as well as interacting with the 
community. Creating linkages with 
other organisations and training personnel 
are the forte of Mobile Creches and is 
largely responsible for its growing 
strength and effectiveness. 


The possibility of replication 


There are varying perceptions about 
the future role of the organisation. Some 
staunch supporters claim: 


Our training programme will con- 
tinue to extend the model for those who wish 
to replicate the type of programme we have. 


The same sentiment is echoed by 
those who say: 
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We have trained balpalikas... and we 
hope that they can set up small-scale creches 
like ours in their communities. 


There are those who believe in in- 
volving the community, and leaving the 
responsibility to the zonal centre: 


We hope that the zones will form 
mobile centres, train local people to run 
creches that could be community-based, so 
as to reach a larger number of people. 
We believe in women’s entrepreneurship... 
and could help local women create mobile 
preschool programmes. 


Members are also confident that the 
urban model could be modified to suit rural 
needs and hope to expand the idcology and 
practice of Mobile Creches to reach any 
community in need of such services. Mobile 
Creches has chosen to remain small and 
vibrant for the present, strengthening its 
model for others to replicate. 


At the same time, its roles of model 
and mentor will inspire and guide many other 
individuals and organisations to carry on the 
services through out the length and breadth 
of the country in the future. 


~~ 


Se ———edY 
Mobile Creches has chosen to remain small and vibrant for the present, 


strengthening its model for others to replicate. 
—_—_________ mms 
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Appendix 1 
COMMUNITY OUTREACH 
Mothers’ Meetings 


The primary purpose of mothers’ meetings is to create a greater awareness among 
mothers on important issues relevant to them. They take a keen interest in these meetings 
and enjoy the opportunity to discuss their views freely. Italso provides a platform to develop 
understanding of problems common to the community. Every effort is made to use their 
idiom and language to facilitate better communication. At least one meeting every month. 
is held in each centre and 25 - 30 women on an average attend each meeting. 


Topics discussed include: 


¢ Importance of education and admission into municipal schools 
¢ Benefits of nutritious food 

¢ Seasonal diseases 

e Superstition 

¢ Information on Mobile Creches 

¢ Festivals 

¢ Cleanliness of self and environment 

e Immunisation 

e Simple home remedies 

e Anaemia 

e Family planning 

e Care of pregnant and lactating mothers 


Camps for women labourers 


In 1993-94, as in previous years, a 2-day camp was organised at Haridwar, in which 
a total of 45 mothers took part. Of these, 33 were from construction sites and 12 from 
resettlement colonies/slums. The aim of this camp was to give an opportunity to the mothers 
to help build a higher self-image and a sense of self-worth, in an environment removed 
from the exhaustion of a typical day of hard labour. 


The contractors provided monetary support for the camp and the mothers also con- 
tributed Rs. 60 per head. Prior to their departure for Haridwar, the Mobile Creches’ theatre 
group, Lok Doot, presented a play on superstitions. The women enjoyed it very much and 
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participated with enthusiasm in the discussion held after the performance. They appreciated 
visiting the religious spots and temples of Rishikesh and Haridwar, an opportunity not 
ordinarily available to most of them. 


Lok Doot 


The educational theatre troupe has a repertoire of over 30 plays on issues of concern 
to the community. The plays, often based on real life situations, use folk music, dance, 
mime and movement, as well as traditional folk forms like kavad, phad and puppets. 


In 1993-94, there were 28 performances on construction sites and resettlements. Themes 
included early marriage, alcoholism, communicable diseases, dowry, AIDS, literacy, gender 
bias, superstition, health/hygicne and civic rights and obligations. 
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Appendix 2 


SELECTED STUDIES ON MOBILE CRECHES 


i 


14. 
15. 


Anandlakshmy, S., Seth, Dipali and Rahimitula, Yasmin (1979) Census study of 
children in Mobile Creches, Delhi—a demographic profile EKALAVYA Mobile 
Creches, Delhi 


Balgopal, I. (1987) In the shadow of the scaffolding : a study of migrant construction 
workers Mobile Creches, Bombay 


Bridgeland, K. (1975) Voluntary community action for migrant building 
workers — an evaluation University of Edinburgh (Mimeo) 


Datta, Ayna (1994) A study of women construction workers School of Planning 
and Architecture, Delhi (unpublished dissertation) 


Gopalan, P. (1980) Demographic Oe of three Bombay slums EKALAVYA 
Mobile Creches, Delhi 


Kuhran - Neumarker, Dorothea (1990) Karma und Caritas- MobileCreches Dieckstr 
Publications Hamburg Germany 


Mahadevan, I. (1979) Census study of children in Mobile Creches, Bombay 
EKALAVYA Mobile Creches, Delhi 


Mahadevan, M. (1977) Face to face with poverty — the Mobile Creches in India 
PROSPECTS Quarterly Review of Education Vol. 7 No.4 


Mahadevan, M. (1978) :India’s Mobile Creches: an imaginative experiment in child 
care UNESCO Courier No.5 


Mathani, Rajeshree (1971) Mobile Creches for working mothers’ children Indian 
Institute of Management, Ahmedabad 


Ranade, S.N. (1980) Women construction workers of Delhi Delhi School of 
Social Work 


Seth, M. and Mathur, S. (1994) Financial incentive for continuing education: study 
of the scholarship scheme of an NGO in Delhi Unpublished dissertation Lady 
Irwin College, University of Delhi, Delhi 


Swaminathan, M. and Singh, D. (1985) A continuing experiment: the story of Mobile 
Creches MANUSHI No.29 Delhi 


A survey of three construction sites in Delhi (author and year not known) 


Micro studies in three centres (1978) Annual Report Mobile Creches, Bombay 
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Appendix 3 
TRAINING FOR DAY-CARE WORKERS 


When Mobile Creches was launched in 1969, the concept of day-care was new. The 
tasks at that time were: | 

- acceptance of children with poor hygiene and disease 

- relating with dignity and on par with illiterate parents 

- learning to wash, tend, bathe and feed soiled or sick children 

- long hours of work in primitive conditions, low pay and hardships. 


Mobile Creches had to develop its own training programme, which it did at first through 
group discussions to tackle problems, out of which grew the problem-solving ability that 
is extremely sharp today. 


Gradually, resource people and specialists came to offer their services to build up 
knowledge and skills—multi-disciplinary and pragmatic. The field was the reference ground, 
a dialogue between specialists and workers, leading to an inductive process of training. 


Pattern of training 


Recruits are placed for a month at operating centres with ‘hands-on’ experience, closcly 
supervised and monitored by trained supervisors. Workshop sessions dovetail theory, 
depending upon the ability, background and education of the trainees. 


Training cadres 


The trainer/supervisor carries the bulk of training, supported by resource personnel. 
The trainers are themselves being constanly retrained by their long and continued field 
exposure. Their skills are constantly upgraded by experts and resource people, especially 
in the conduct and management of field programmes. 


Methodology 


Three stages of training have been identified : 


1. Orientation : for aptitude, by exposure to field work and observation of abilities and 
interests (6 weeks - 3 months) 

2. Experience :agradual induction into wider functions, responsibility, and accountability, 
through experiential learning and role modelling of the more experienced workers. 
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Conceptualization : field experiences are related to theoretical concepts and frames 
through workshop discussions using participatory methods. Problem-solving isa crucial 
area of training in management and administration, as well as learning to handle 
progressively more complex tasks. 


- The characteristics of the model are: 


linkage to extensive field programmes 

on-the-job apprenticeship and internship 

experiential, pragmatic and participatory methods using the inductive approach, with 
high response to a variety of situations. 
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Appendix 4 
EXTENSION TRAINING WORKSHOPS - DELHI 1993 - 94 


S.No. Name of Agency Subject Duration Participants 

kL: ANKURAN Pre-natal and 1 day 40 balwadi teachers 
Delhi post-natal 

child development 

fe AIWC 
All India Women’s Exploratory visit 3 days M.C.team and 
Conference representatives of 
Kanpur 6 Kanpur-based 

organisations 

2 SHARE | 
Society for Holistic Balwadi 7 days i2 balwadi teachers 
Action in Rehabilitation training 
and Ecology 
Manali 

4. SIDH 
Society for Integrated Balwadi 12 days 47 balwadi teachers 
Development of training and supervisors 
Himalayas 
Mussoorie 

x AIWC 
All-India Women’s Community 7 days 12 teachers and 
Conference communication and supervisors 
Kanpur free play activity 

6. VIHAN Balwadi 5 days 36 teachers and 
Society for Child training supervisors 
Development 
and Education in 
Rajasthan, Jaipur 

if SEWA 
Self-Employed Creche training 7 days 35 teachers and 
Women’s Association (Phase II) supervisors 


Ahmedabad 


a, 
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“Fh. 


iS. 


14. 


Fr. 


16. 


17. 


ARPANA ASHRAM 
Kamal 


SEWA 
Self-Employed 
Women’s Association 
Ahmedabad 


SCARP 

Society for Community 
Action Research 
Programmme, Delhi 


VIHAN 

Society for 

Child Development 
and Education in 
Rajasthan, Jaipur 


BALSAHYOG 
Delhi 


CHIRAG 

Centre for 

Himalayan Rural 
Action Group, Nainital 
NIPCCD 

National 

Institute for Public 
Cooperation and Child 
Development, Delhi 


DCCW 

Delhi Council for 
Child Welfare, Delhi 
ARPANA ASHRAM 
Karnal 

DCCW 

Delhi Council for 
Child Welfare, Delhi 
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Number concept 
and language 
development 


Creche training 
(Phase IT) 


Physical 
development 

of infants 
Activities to build 
creativity in 
children 


Informal methods of 
teaching. Principles 
of child development 


Exploratory visit 


Community 
communication 


Environmental 
Studies 


Conduct of 
mothers’ meeting 


Child 
Development 


3 days 


7 days 


2 days 


7 days 


3 days 


7 days 


3 days 


| day 


3 days 


2 days 


20 teachers and 
supervisofs ~~ 


23 teachers and 
supervisors 


19 teachers 


27 teachers and 
supervisors 


17 teachers and 
supervisors 


12 teachers and 
SUperVISOrs 


26 Programme 
Officers 


27 aanganwadi 
workers 


20 teachers 


34 aanganwadi 
workers 


x 
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4 Appendix 5 
_ COST PER CENTRE 1993 - 94 


_* Not inclusive of milk powder costs 
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Appendix 6 
STAFF PATTERN - DELHI 1993-94 
Field Staff - 
Day care workers — 80 
In-charges 24 
Zonal in-charges 4 
Helpers (part-time) ¢ 1] 
Helpers (from contractors) ¢ 12 
Supervisors 12 
Assistant Zonal Programme Officers 4* 
Zonal Programme Officers 4* 
Assistant Coordinators (Administration and Programme) Ze 
Coordinators (Administration and Programme) Pi 
Sub-total: 132 
Office 
Administration head | 7 
Secretarial services 3 
Accounts personnel : a 
Supply Assistant Coordinators i 
Supply helpers 3 
Supply personnel (part-time) t 
Maintenance personnel be 
Drivers 3 
Carpenter ] 
Watchman : 2 
Helpers (other) 2 
Gardener (part-time) 1 
Sub-total 22 
Total 164** 


e Helpersare appointed on a part-time basis in the permanentcentres while on construction 
sites the contractor provides helpers from his :abour force. 

* Have worked in the field earlier 

** Ten staff are assigned to the national body, including coordinators and secretaries. 
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